~ Bar Intra-State Bus f 
tion Laws 


| WASHINGTON, April 23.—The U. S. Supreme Court) 


Pee 


es 


, ee ah 


trade. 


Press at 35 E. 12 St. Robert 
: ‘Dunn is it 
er ou GE tm : Toaiey 


today upheld a lower court ban on racial segregation on 


intra-state buses. The ruling was made in a case involving 


a Negro woman who was put off 
a Columbia, S.C., bus. | 
The Circuit Court of appeals had 
ruled that the South Carolina bus 
segregation law is unconstitutional. 
oday’s Supreme Court order dis- 
missed an appeal from that rulin 
(See Page 8 for other court ruling). 

Negroes previously won a Fed- 
eral ban on segregation on inter- 
State buses, but segregation on 
buses within a state was not cover- 
ed until today. 

The high tribunal did not give 
a formal opinion of its own on the 
matter, but simply cited a 1929 
Supreme Court ruling in a case 
that had nothing to do with segre- 
gation. In that case, the eur’, ae. 
missed an appeal on the grounds: 
that the appellant had needlessly 
wasted the court's time. 

The action may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the situation in 
Montgomery, Ala., where Negroes 
are engaged in a boycott of city 
buses in protest against segregated 
seating arrangements. 


The city of Montgomery has a 


municipal law ‘requiring sgt! 
tion of white and Ne 


O passengers | 
on buses. Under today’s Supreme | 


Court order, this law presumably | 
would be declared invalid if chal-| 
lenged in Federal Court. Many) 


southern states have similar laws. | 
| 


However, the action apparently 
would not prevent ceivatetyonieed 
bus companies, sich as the one, 
operating in Montgomery, - from, 
making their own rules about seg-) 
regation, provided they do not rely} 
on the authority of state or city) 
law to enforce these arrangements. 

Todays case was started by) 
Sarah Mae Flemming, a Negro 
woman who was put off a bus in: 


Reentered as second Glass matt@r Oct 22% 1947. at the post office a: New 
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Columbia, S.C.,.“because she took)’ 
a seat-in the section reserved for): 


white’ passengers, she sued for 
$25,000 damages. | 
The high court also refused to’ 
reconsider its recent order that 
Virgil Hawkins, a Negro, be’ ad-. 
mitted to the University of Florida 
Law .School immediately. 


} 
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B and K in England 
Urge Trade Ties 


BIRMINGHAM, England, April 23. — Soviet leaders 


Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita 


Birmingham today and made a strong plea for breaking 


down the iron curtain blocking| 
greater expansion of East-West 


During. a reception at City Hall, 
Premier Bulganin said it was un- 
fortunate that  misunderstandin 
had arisen between the British an 
Soviet governments. 3 

“We have come to do away with 
all that and try to re-establish good 
and friendly relations with Brit- 
ain,” Bulganin said. “It is quite 

robable that both sides are to 
eid for part of the trouble.” 

Bulganin added that the fact 
that “all of us do not think alike” 
should not be a bar to cooperation. 

Soviet Communist Party: secre-| 
tary Krushchev scoffed at the idea 
that the Western embargo on trade 
in heavy goods on_ so-called 
strategic grounds had in any way 
hampered the Soviet strategic 
position. 


H-BOMB CITED 


The embargo did not. prevent 
the Soviet Union trom developing 
hydrogen bombs and guided mis- 
siles, Kruschev noted. 

“If you want to discuss the 
hydrogen bomb,” he said, “it re- 


mains a fact that we were the first 
to explode the H-bomb from an 


Krushchev visited industrial 


airplane. The Americans are only 
intending to do su because their 
previous explosion was not that of 


a hydrogen bomb but of hydro-|. 


gen installation.” : 

Khrushchev also said: “I am 
quite sure we shall have very soon 
a guided missile with a hydrogen 
bomb warhead which could hit any 
point in the world.” 

Although most British people 
have been friendly toward the 
Soviet visitors, groups of Polish 
air show, kissed babies and crack-| 
exiles and others organized _ hostile 
demonstrations. 

Krushchev, in an impromptu 
speech in Birmingham, mentioned 
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WASHINGTON, April 23.—Sen. Estes: Kefauver (D-Tenn), received with a standing 
ovation and cheers by 3,000 delegates to the education conference of the United Auto | 


et A 


Workers, today called for a congressional ‘it 


AUTHERINE LUCY WEDS 


REV. HUGH C, FO R 


~ 
~ m 
ms 


and his bride, the former Autherine 


the fact that he had seen a man; Lucy, leave church in Dallas after their marriage. The bride was 
ousted from University of Alabama where she was first Negro 


shaking his fist at him. | 
“Is it not time we became more} 
intelligent and did not shake fists) 
at each other?” he asked. “As a' 
matter of fact, fist fighting requires 
much less brains than trading.” 
A GOOD FOUNDATION 
On the high-level talks in this 
country, Khrushchev said, “We, 
shall be laying a very good founda-} 
tion, a very good basis for the 
development of relations which 
must in the future become as) 
(Continued on Page 8) 


| A DAY'S MAIL BOX | 


“Dear Daily Worker,” one of 
several letters received in yester- 
day's mail said. “Here is $6 to 
help you in your present fight. I 
am 14 and earned this money 
shovelling snow last weekend, (the 
letter is from New England), I am 
donating this money to help keep 
rou alive in the hope that in at 
tad one paper people may read 
political truth. Please keep print- 
ing the facts so that some day 
there may be a true and lasting 
peace in the world. A friend, Jr. 


Among many letters received by 
at ee | 


“Funds Are Still 
‘Badly Needed 


Funds to keep the 
- Worker publishing while 
the T-men’s dagger at 
are badly needed. | 


it has’ 


{Daily Worker to keep publishing 


the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press these past few weeks 
was one addressed to Treasurer 
Robert W. Dunn, by the courage- 
ous retired minister, Rev. Eliot 
White. 

“My congratulations on_ the 
magnificent work by you and your 
committee in this emergency,” he 
writes. “Indeed, I cannot exaggerate 
my feeling of admiration for you 
and all other members of the com- 
mittee for the prompt, efficient and 
generous service you are rendering 
in this crisis of freedom, not only 
of the press but of our cherished 


liberties as well. Enclosing $100) 


check in accordance with the 
pledge I made in my telegram. I 
send it with heartfelt appreciation 
of all that you and the other mem- 
bers of the committee are’so finely 
doing for the rest of us.” 


The committee still. needs Jar 
amounts. of money to assist the: 


while much of -its fuads remains 


it. to 


‘ment seizure,: > - 


tied up. by the threat: of - govern- 


E. Casey, bookkeeper, and Morris 


student, despite court ruling sustaining her right to attend classes. 
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8 Men, 4 Women on 


Smith Act Jury Here 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


A jury of eight men and four women was selected yes- 
terday afternoon to try seven defendants in the third Foley 
Square Smith Act trial. Federal Judge Alexander Bicks swore 


in the jury at 3:18 p.m. Examina- 
tion was then begun of veniremen 
to qualify four alternate jurors. 
Forelady of the jury is Mrs. 
Beatrice Loshak, a housewife. 
Other members are; James J. 
Marns, salesman; Alfred O. Ziegler, 
salesman; Wayman L, Cooper, ma- 
chine operator; Mrs. Viola Eliza- 
beth Bentura, housewife; James 
Villafana, post: office clerk; Henry 
M. B. Chamberlin, salesman; Theo- 
dore Hotaling, milk driver; Gerard 
Leroux, locksmith; Mrs. Frances 
Lowenthal, housewife; Miss Mary 


L. Levy, blouse manufacturer. 

Alternate jurors are: 

Bae Taylor, Joe — 
employe; Mrs. arion . jessop, 
Lesaneatte. Mrs.’ Florence Cham- 
bers, clerk-typist, and Arthur 
Charles Thompson, maintenance 
MOR. * Le: 

Three ~~ panels of prospective 
jurors of 150 each—a total of 450 
—had been summoned for the case. 

Prospective jurors 


~ eee 


defendants, and. defense and prose- 
cution counsel present. 

Attorney Charles T. Duncan, for 
the defense, exercised 24 of 25 
peremptory challenges. 

The prosecution waived four of 
its six challenges: 

Opening statements are sched- 
uled for today in courtroom 110 
of the U.S. Courthouse. | 

- The defendants are charged with 
teaching and advocating Marxian 


(Continued on Page 2) 


xvestigation of the monopoly profits and prices 


ea auto manufacturers. 

One of the four Senators who 
participated -in the two-party de- 
bate before the conference, Ke- 
fauver devoted himself mainly to 
ldescribing the -big business dom- 
ination over the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the new pace in 
monopolization of America’s econ- 
omy. He stressed General Motor’s 
$1,189,000,000 profit of last year. 

To judge by the reception, Ke-- 
fauver appeared to. be the UAW 
favorite. The reception for Adlai 
Stevenson tomorrow will give a 
better measure, however. | 

Associated with Kefauver in the 
debate was Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn). 

Senator William Knowland (R- 
Calif) and Cart T. Curtis (R-Neb) 
defended the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, . 


“TABLES OF 10° 


The delegates broke up this af- 
ternoon into “tables of 10” confer- 
ences, at which they discussed the 
issues upon which to question the 
Senators later in the evening. 

This morning the delegates of 
some 100 congressional districts 
and states had breakfast with their 
respective representatives or Sena- 
tors, and fired questions for an 
hour or longer. 

At their collective supper, dele- 
gates heard reports on their- ex- 
periences with the legislators. | 

The Kefauver speech had much 
of the tone of America’s early 
Populists — with the monopolies, 
high prices and profits his: target, 
and with emphasis on the farm 
crisis, the high casualties among 
small business, and the ever-grow- 


‘ing. difficulty for labor at the bar- 


‘gaining tables. 
PRICE PROBE URGED 


“I should like to see a congres-. 
sional inquiry into what makes up- 
the price of an automobile,” said 
Kefauver as the audience cheered. 
“I think the people of this coun- 
try would be astonished to see just 
how little of the retail price for a 
‘car is represented by labor costs 
and how is represented by 


profiteering.” oe 
The huge ts, he added, “are 
going toward corrupting elections 


- (Continued on Page 8) 
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MOSCOW ACCEPTS CHICAGO 
STUDENT EXCHANGE PLAN 


CHICAGO, ‘April 23.—Soviet, university took no part in extend- 
Russia has agreed to a student-a-| 1g the invitation but would be 


: happy to go along. 
year exchange program between he first 


—, s . | Chicago officials hope t 
Moscow University andthe Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Soviet student can begin classes 


h t the start of the fall 
School officials here said Radio| eamester. ee ioe 


Moscow has announced that official) . However, the McCarran-Walter 


acceptance of the plan is on its Immigration Act bars admission of 
way. The acceptance was sent by| students from. Communist - nations 
Moscow University Rector Ivan| without proof they are not Com- 
Petrovsky, .it was reported. ‘munists, 

The Chicago Student Govern-j|agrees to make an exception. State 
ment sent the exchange proposal! Department officials at Washing- 
to Moscow last tall. Robert M.)ton said they knew of no plans for 
Strozier, dean of students, said the! such a waiver. 

DULLES “WILLING” TO HEAR 
NATO NATIONS’ PEACE IDEAS 

Secretary of State John Foster foreign policy was changing with 
DuHes yesterday bowed slightly inthe change in world affairs. But 
the direction of - criticism from | is reluctance to accept an end to 
Patch etme 1 met Sane ,\the cold war still. stood out. de- 

mericas western allies against! syite his effort to sound reason- 
the State my anger emphasis able. 
on militarism by NATO. on 

The time has come, Dulles told! | 
the American Newspaper Publish- Gr omy ko Asks 
ers Association here, to “advance” Stassen Clarify 
NATO from a military alliance to) » 

: gn A for eee. grt "4 Arms Cut Plan 

the Western powers. fe said he, n° 6 

was ready to explore the matter og ee a Sig oe 

with the-othes members of NATO.|“‘S Cayenne 
resumed sessions today, Soviet 

The .man who only a 
months ago boasted that the Eis-|.4 the U.S. plan offered by Har- 
enhower Administration three lid S 

' O tassen. 
times brought the world to the C 1 ioe L 
brink of war said: “We can today ~tege o wanted to ‘ne “te a 
see with Russia some signs of light | COT a to ey ee . me: “ 
which could mark the dawning”|U-5- Plan provided that the aeria 
of a more peaceful era. survey scheme must be in opera- 
Bye hoe . |tion before any disarmament is 

Dulles. said: “We are not dedi- narra Gat de aha te is 
cated to peretal haved of Rus earned out together. tase 
Russia’s rulers do. We seek, above| "2% , intimated, the sores wena 

‘seins Ree be the case when he presented it. 
all, to advance the inevitable day 
when the historic friendship be- Gromyko also prodded Stassen 
tween the Russians and American|t© explain why the ‘US. proposal 
peoples can again be fully mani-) Cropped nao petra: Retna 
foctad ” plan for limiting armed forces .o 

Dulles’ speech was regarded as the U. S. and USSR to 1,500,000. 
an effort to meet criticism from)! he Soviet plan endorsed the ear- 
Britain and France as well as/lier Western proposal. 
from Democratic Party spokesmen} An American spokesman said, 
such as Stevenson and Kefauver.' following the Gromyko discussion, 
The Secretary of State tried to|that it offered “a slight glimmer of 
convince the public that U. S.' hope.” 

NEW “CANCER GUN” 


THE SLOTTED MUZZLE of Stanford University’s new “can- 
cer gun” is trained on Patricia Steed, a research assistant who sits 
in power-driven revolving chair used for patients. A_ six-million 
volt linear electron accelator generates high energy X-rays being 
_ used in treatment of 
~ California, me | " 


beers 


few | delegate Andrei Gromyko discuss-, 


mascus. He will go tomorrow to 


Amman, Jordan. 
Syrians opened fire Sunday on 


of Galilee, Col. Nehemia Brosh, 
Israel’s chief military spokesman 
said. There were no_ reported 
casualties. 

Later, Israel also charged, 
Jordanians opened fire on an 


40 miles south of Jerusalem. 

On the diplomatic front, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Moshe Sharrett 
said the Soviets’ offer last week to 
cooperate in Middle East peace 
efforts, and the UN peace mission 
could lull the world into a false 


feeling of security. 


) 


unless this Government} —Sharett said the Soviet offer to 


help keep peace would have to 
‘stand the test of action. 

“There is a very real danger,” 
ne said, “that the apparent change 
in the Soviet line, coupled with the 
Hammarskjold mission, will create 
false illusions and the stilling of 
conscience. We will oppose the 
pernicious slogan of stopping arms 
to Israel, as this will perpetuate 
our insecurity and aggravate the 
menace to the peace of the Mid- 
East.” 
~ Reliable Israeli sources said 
Israel -had informed -Hammarsk- 
jold of Israel’s willingness to make 
two concessions to the Syrians—to 
refrain from fishing close to the 
northeastern shores of the sea and 
to permit Syrian farmers to use 
waters of the sea. The sea is com- 
pletely within Israeli territory and 
the Syrian border is 10 yards from 
the lake shore. 

Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion, in a 
speech to the Knesset (Parliament) 
on Sunday, said the danger of war 
had increased greatly in recent 
days but that new opportunities 
had arisen lately for reducing 
tension. 

The U. S. Embassy in Tehran, 
Iran, today denied Egyptian re- 
‘pov that a U. S. military plane 
orced down by Egyptian fighters 
was flying over a prohibited zone. 


Yemen, Britain 
To Confer on 
Aden Rights 


ADEN, Aden Protectorate, April 
23.—The little Arab kingdom of 
Yemen, backed by a military alli- 
ance with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
demanded today and won the right 
to talk with Britain on its claims 
to the Aden Protectorate. 

Governor Sir Tom _  Hickin- 
botham called off an ultimatum 
demanding the withdrawal — of 


tected territory. The raiders fired 
on a British outpost at Manawa 
Hill on the Aden-Yemen frontier 
Saturday. 

Hickinbotham said today he 


an Israeli fishing boat in the Sea} 


Israeli patrol in the Lachish area, 


-_ 


“MELODY MERRITT 
(right), 8, appears on road | 
to recovery after heart oper- 
ation made possible my ma- 
chine invented by Dr. John 
mache’ 


less steel device. Hole in 
Melody’s heart, stilled for . 
17 minutes, was sewn up by 
Stanford University surgeons 
as the little girl's blood was 
routed through the artificial 
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Foreign Minister of 


Greece Offers to Quit 


ATHENS, April 23.—Greek Foreign Minister Spiros 
Theotokis today offered his resignation because of a gov- 


ernment controversy over his 

Theotokis handed his resigna- 
tion to Prime Minister Constantine 
Karamanlis, but Karamanlis was 
reported undecided whether to ac- 
cept or reject it. ; 

The resignation highlighted a 
delicate political situation that 


could topple Karamanlis and his 
new Government, elected last Feb- 


ruary by a narrow margin, 

Greek Cypriots in Athens have 
accused Theotokis of “plotting” 
with the British Government to 


Cyprus ‘policy. I 
lweaken the fight for Cyprus self- 
determinatior. | 

The Cypriots claim that Theo- 
tokis was the author of proposals 
made by the British to Archbishop 
Makarios, which the archbishop re- 
jected, Makarios later was deport- 
ed by the British to the Seychelles 
Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Theotokis’ said in his resigna- 
tion letter that the premier was 


beac for the Government's 


n———— 
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Cyprus policy 


IVE LOCAL AIDS STRIKE 


OF UE AT ESSINGTON, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, April 23.—A 
unanimous resolution of support 
for striking Westinghouse workers 
in Essington, Pa., members of 


Yemen raiders from British pro-| 


‘United Electrical Local 107, was 


passed by Local 601 of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Work- 
ers in East Pittsburgh, Pa. and was 
followed in a few davs by a plant 
gate collection netting the strikers 


would agree to Yemen's request 
for talks on its Manawa Hill dis- 
pute provided there was no fur- 
ther — 

Hickinbotham has sought to 
form a federation among the 18 
separate sultanates in the 112,000 
squarfe miles of the West Aden 
Protectorate, the area claimed by 
the Yemen. Yemen and Egypt 
have accused Britain of “Colonial 
Expansion,” 

Aden itself has been aflame with 
extended labor strikes. © 


over $2,200. 

The East Pittsburgh Westing- 
house workers themselves had just 
returned to work after.a_ five 
months strike, and through burden- 
ed with bills accrued during their 
own strike they managed to find 
some money to contribute. Few 
workers walked into the plant 
without dropping some money into 
the collection boxes. 

At. the plant gate helping in the 
collection were UE leaders .and 
strikers from Essington working 
side by side with IVE Local 601 
president Pat O’Connor and other 
officers and Stewards of Local 601. 

This gesture of solidarity was 
warmly welcomed by the East 
Pittsburgh union members, and 
discussions in the shop reflected the 
og that there is a need for 
all Westinghouse workers once 


more to belong to one big union. 


VE District 6 locals are con- 
tinuing to give weekly aid to the 
Essington strikers. UE Local 610, 
representing 5,500 workers in 
Westinghouse Airbrake and Union 
Switch and Signal, are giving 
$1,000 per week. UE Local 506, 
representing General Electric 
workers in Erie, Pa., are donating 
$750: per week. Smaller locals are 
also contributing. 


JURY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
socialism, which the prosecution 
claims advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government. 

The defendants are George 
Blake Charney, Alexander Trach- 
tenberg, Mrs. Marion Bachrach, 
James E. Jackson ‘Tr.,William Nor- 
man, Sidney Stein and Fred Fine. 
They are represented by seven 


a — Newman Levy, Mrs, 
Macy ieedhiian, token McKim Min 
ton, Duncan, Frank D. Reeves 
Vincent Hallinan and Prof. Royal 
W. France. | ‘ 
The prosecution is represented. 
by Thomas B. Gilchrist Jr., Assist- 


: 


pat U.S. Attorney and five assist- 


> 


— 
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father of seven children. 


Kefauver and Adlai Stevenson. 


a debate between two ADA board 


- der victim 


» gang that perpetrated the murder 


Reuther To Be 


Utah Miner’s 
Body Found 


SUNNYSIDE, Utah, April 

1 miners found the crush- 

ed body of Joseph Otterstrom, 58, 

yesterday, ending a four-day. 

rescue effort at Coal Mine No. 2 
of the Kaiser Steel Co. 


Three other miners, trapped for 
40 hours. by a- cave-in, were 
rescued. 

Dr. James McClinstock, mine 
physician, said he believed ~that 

rstrom was killed instantly. 

Otterstrom, a foreman who had 
mined coal for 30 years, was the 


my 


U rge Congress 
Pass Celler Bill 
On Civil Rights 


In a letter to all members of the 
House of Representatives, Angus 
Cameron, chairman of the Con- 
ference for Legislation in the Na- 
tional Interest, urged that they 
support “any proposals, regardless 
of political sponsorship, which will 
seed provide protection to 

Negro people in the exercise 
of their Constitutional rights.” 

The letter stressed endorsement 


by the conference of the Celler 
Omnibus Civil Rights Bill. 


ADA Keynoter 


WASHINGTON, April 23.-— 
Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, 
will keynote the Ninth Annual 
Convention of Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action May 11-138. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, ADA 
national honorary chairman, and 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP head, will 
address the convention banquet. 
Also participating in convention 
sessions will be Senators Humph- 
rey, Lehman and Morse. 

More than 600 delegates from 
all parts of the country are ex- 
pected at the convention, to be 
held-at the Shoreham Hotel here. 

A feature of the convention will 
be recorded interviews with Estes 


- The Stevenson vs. Kefauver 
question comes to a head in the 
current issue of ADA World, in 


members. A letter from Alfred 
Baker Lewis, of Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., urges ADA members to get 
behind Kafauver. A reply from 
Leo Lerner of Chicago urges the 
ADA to stick by Stevenson. 


(re rr rr rt ee ee ee ee eee 


Morocco Communist 


Leader Murdered 
CASABLANCA, Morocco, April 


93.—Police today identified a mur- 
here as Mohammed 
Setti Ben Ali, regional secretary of 
the Communist Party. 

Two members of a seven-man) 


were killed by an angry crowd. 


' 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, 


April 2 


Abraham Lederman, president 


terday on teachers organizations 
fighting for higher wages and bet- 
ter conditions to halt their “public 
wrangling’. and “get together in 
a spirit of compromise to agree on 
a common program.” 

Lederman stated that the “con- 
tinuing unedifying spectacle of 
public wrangling among teachers’ 
leaders is alienating the public, 
creating further divisions in the 
teaching staff and torpedoing the 
possibilities of solving the vexing 
salary problem.” 

The dispute among the teachers 
groups increased in 
yesterday. 


In reply to an attack on its 
leadership made by the Teachers 
Guild (AFL-CIO), the Joint Com- 
mittee of Teachers Organizations 
issued a statement signed by presi- 


Labor Tells House rk 
Outlook for Depressed Areas 


| 


search director for the Textile 
Workers Union. 

Ezelle told the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that 
about 300,000 persons, almost one’ 
tenth of Kentucky's population, 
are now eligible for surplus com- 
modities. In the Nazard county 
bituminous coal area, he said, 
more than half the population is 
at this level. 


: 


dents of eight affiliated organiza- 
tions charging the Guild with) 
“resorting to tactics of “despera- | 
tion” and “name-calling . .. to) 
cover its own lack of realistic 
leadership in the salary negotia-| 
os 

The Guild in paid newspaper; 
ads had held that “special interest, 
and paper organizations , . . have 
undermined the firm stand of the 
Guild” had “prevented teacher 


bitterness | 


unity by insisting on their pet pro- 
grams. 


the Senate’s Committee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, the. civil liberties 


“opens the door to prosecution of 
people for their political beliefs 


Reuther, Back 
Froem India, to 
Fight Layofis 


DETROIT, April 23 (FP).— 
After 12 days in India as guest of 
its principal labor federation, 


Phila. ACLU Urges 
Repeal of Smith Act 


- PHILADELPHIA, April 23.— Repeal of the Smith Acted 
has been urged by the American Civil Liberties Union. In a pressed standards. In almost half eral help. He accused the New 


letter to Senator Thomas C. Hennings (D-Mo), chairman of 


group charged that the Smith Act 


‘pointed out. 


and activities.” 

The letter was signed by Alex- 
ander H. Frey, president of the 
local ACLU branch and professor 
of law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The government is now indict- 
ing people under the Smith Act 
for mere membership in the Com-| 
munist Party, the ACLU eens 


“Such prosecution has frighten- 


: | 
’ 
' 
; 
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members laid off. He declared this 
unseasonal unemployment would 
be the first union problem he 
would take up. | 


GM's Buicks, Olds and Pon- 
tiac worked only four days while 
Chrysler had no work at its Chrys- 
ler last Friday or any work sched- 
uled for tomorrow. 

“The spring auto market up- 
surge thus far,” reported Ward's 


near record levels, simply isn't de- 
veloping as strongily as antici- 
pated,” : 


Police rescued others who were 


Packard officials flew distress 
warnings at their annual meeting. 


badly beaten. 


BECK DENIES AFL-CIO RIGHT 
TO INTERFERE IN ILA PACT 


SEATTLE, April 23. — Dave, 


Beck, president of the Teamsters 
Union, today challenged the au- 


thority of the AFL-CIO to inter- 


fere in his union’s agreement with 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. | 
Beck, visiting his home here, 
declared: 
“The agreement was approved 
by the old AFL, and I contend the 
AFL-CIO tion has 
no right to interfere with an agree- 


der the constitution to settle this, 
and if that doesn’t work. we'll take 


lit to the courts.” 


He scoffed at the idea that rack- 
eteers may still be in control of 
'the ILA. 
| The agreement between his un- 
ion and the ILA, he said, merely 
provides for a way to settle juris- 
diction disputes and calls for each 
‘union to recognize the other's pick- 
et lines. He said also it has noth- 
ing to do with Teamster assistance 
to the ILA in case of an ILA fight 
with its rival AFL longshoremen’s 


ment that was signed under a con-} union 


stitution that no longer exists.” | 


Beck and AFL-CIO president 


- Beck said he did not intend 
“sit idly by in this matter. We'll 
exhaust every peaceful means un- 


Gearge Meany are in a showdown 
battle over the alliance between 


the teamsters and the ILA. 


Walter P. Reuther, United Auto ncations 
Workers president returned to De-| stated. “It indicates an abandon- 
troit to find over 120,000 of his| ment of the concept that guilt must 


Automotive Reports, “while still: 


ing implications,” the ACLU letter | 


be personal.” 


Prof. Frey's letter was sent in 
response to a questionnaire circu- 
lated by the Senate committee. 


Estes, Adlai Agree to 


California Debate 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—Sen. 
Estes Kefauver and Adlai E. Stev- 
enson agreed today to debate cam- 
paign issues in California and Flor- 
ida prior to the primaries in the 
two states. 


| 


| 


Pennsylvania 


Primary Teday 

PITTSBURGH, April 23.- 
Pennsylvanians vote tomorrow in a 
primary election. | 

Less than half of the state's: 
registered 2,683,400 Republicans 
and 2,238,639 Democrats were ex- 
pected to £0 to the polls. 


‘ 


| will not be binding on the state 
delegates to the nominating con- 
ventions, President Eisenhower is 
formally opposed by U. S. Sen. 
William F. Knowland of Califor- 
nia on the ‘Republican ballot. 
Knowland was expected to receive 
only a token vote. 

On the Democratic ballot, Adlai 
Stevenson’s is the only name, but 
supporters of Sen. Estes Kefauver 


| 


4 


In the Presidential voting, which | 


In the hill counties, he said, 
there is now a “bust.” : 

“The look you see on the faces 
of the people is the look of de-| 
pression,» he added. They do not 
have proper ‘food, or housing, or 
medical care, he declared. 


Thirty of: the state’s 120 coun- 
ties are classified by the U.S. De- 


partment of Labor as “areas of 
substantial unemployment.” 


Unemployment in most of the 
area is of “long standing,” Ezelle| 
said, and has been of serious con- 
sequence since 1953 because of a 
slump in the coal mining industry, 
construction cutbacks, and decline’ 
in the distilling field, and in seg-| 
ments of the machinery industry. 
In agriculture also, Ezelle point- 
out, thousands are living at de-' 


. 
' 


the counties of the state, he said,| 
25 percent of the farms sold less 
than $1,200 in products during 
1954. He emphasized that these’ 
were “commercial” farms, and 
that the $1,200 represented not 
net but gross income. 


Ezelle appeared in behalf of HR 


'8555, but he did not discuss the ment “re 


tate Federation of Labor, 


3—Two spokesmen for labor today testified that the economic situa- 
tion in the depressed areas will become worse rather than better in the next few years. They were: 
Sem Ezelle, Secretary-Treasurer of the Kentucky S 


TEACHERS UNION URGES 
UNITY OF SCHOOL GROUPS 


of the Teachers Union, called yes-| 


and Solomon Barkin, re- 


Dill in his testimony. 

Barkin, however, subjected the 
bill to sharp criticism. He said 
that HR 8555, representing the 
Administration viewpoint, will only 
inspire a false hope that something 
will be done for those areas. 

He urged that it be amended 
to conform generally with the Sen- 


ate bill, $-2668, introduced by 
Senator Paul Douglas (D-Ill). 


Since the war, he said, the num- 
ber of textile workers has been re- 
duced by 300,000. There will be 
a further reduction in the next 


'two or three years, he warned, with 


a shutdown of 30 to 40 additional 
mills by the end of 1956. 


The two “basic deficiencies” in 
HR 8555, he said, are that it pro- 
vides for. only $50 million in Fed- 
eral assistance, and would place 
administration of the program un- 
der the Department of Commerce 
instead of under an independent 
agency. 

The bill represents, he said, a 
“cynical gesture of interest rather 
than a real program of assistance.” 


Barkin charged that the big fi- 
ancial interests of New England 
are coercing local communities to 
declare that they do not need Fed- 


England Council of sitting by 
“smugly” while “human wants cry 
out for satisfaction.” 

The long-term purpose of this 
opposition to Federal assistance, 
he said, is to effect “basic econom- 
ic changes in the tax laws” for big 
business, and to achieve Govern- 
gulation of unions.” 
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TIAL hopeful Adlai Stevenson 


(left), laughs it up with woman supporter among those greeting 
him in Philadelphia. Stevenson stumped Pennsylvania in advance 


AFL. convention. 


NEW BRITAIN BOOTS OUT 


STRIKEBREAKING MAYOR 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn., April 
23 (FP).—This city’s strikebreaking 
{mayor got paid off at the polls 
here a year after he lined up with 
the Landers Frary & Clark Co. in 
'a dispute with its employes. 

The united labor movement of 
New Britain threw out Mayor Ed- 
ward B. Scott and the 
majority of the city 
inte office labor-backed Jud 
seph F. Marelli (D). In urging the 


| 


: 


lican 
oting} 
ge jo-|: 


Machine Workers Local 207, rep- 
resenting the Landers workers, de- 
clared: 
No group of people in New 


defeat of the city's GOP adminis- 


of Tennessee pushed for “write- 
ins.” Beam = ‘ bees 
q 


tration, United Electrical Radio & 


and won their demands” 


Disagrees with 
Editorial | 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
. Your edit orial.“Grevious 
“Deeds”. written in indignation, 
anger and grief, could have 
been reserved for a better cause. 
The paper should not be so 
touchy. Doing so drags the 
paper into a cheap, religious, 
sectarian comer and it is not 
honest when done in the name 
of socialism. | | 
—A, F. 
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Feels Fog 

Is Lifted 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

~~ When The Worker was lock- 
ed up by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1 was afraid for a while 
that an independent _ thinker 
like myself would be cut off from 
the only real source of liberal 
thinking and liberal attitudes 
that this country has. Actually, 
I suppose it was the Dept. of 
Justice, but in any event, it 
makes little difference since it 
is indicative of the doctrine of 
thought control that the present 
administration seems intent on 
ramming down our throats. 

I must admit that for a time I 
was a little depressed at the ap- 
parent uniformity of , thinking 
displayed by contributors of the 
paper, but sensed a more inde- 
pendent approach to the prob- 
lems that confronts ‘us after the 
20th Congress of ‘the Soviet 
Union met and _ self-eritically 
wiped away the wisps of fog 
that had retatded our view of 
the tremendous achievements of 
the U.S.S.R. : 

As a southern worker, I have 
come to depend on The Worker 
for a proper interpretation of 
the news, both industrial and 


political. 
—A READER 
© 
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Let's Learn 


To Listen 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The open discussion is tops! 
Keep it up. 

Let’s have more on ouy situa- 
tion. With their record of 
achievement in the birthplace of 
socialism, those people are best 
equipped to handle the lion's 
share of necessary criticism. 
Time enough for our experts to 

reach about them after they ve 
helped solve our own. short- 
comings. 

Steve Nelson, James Allen 
and John Gates are great guys 
in my book. But if the rank and 
file are held to 300 words per 
letter why double the limit for 
leadership? 

Let me second M. W.’s mo- 
tion for a second look at Joe 
Starobins FROM PARIS TO 
PEKING. A trade. union friend 
urged me to re-read his last 
chapter long befere the 20th 


Congress opened the floor for 


broad. discussion. For my 
money, this Starobin is a guy 
who has lear:v-d how to listen. 


We'll all go a long way toward 


the peo les’ goal when every- 
one, leadership especially, learns 
to listen. | 
Keep up the good work, and 
start listening! 
—HOOSIER TRADE 
-+ UNIONIST 


“ . -. @ 


Asks More News of 
Struggle in Spain 
Editor, Daily «Worker: 

Since December: of: last year 
and up to the present day, there 
have aims heroic struggles con- 
ducted by the: Spanish people 
against. the fascist Franco di - 
tatorship.- The seething unrest 
expressed in: extraordinary ac- 
tions by the students and work- 
ers of Spain are unprecedented 
under a fascist regime. 

It seems to me it would not 
be amiss for the -Daily Worker 
to give some adequate coverage 
to these developments—to  re- 
affim its opposition to the pro- 
Franco policy of our govern- 
ment—to call for the widest 
support to the ‘efforts of - the 
Spanish people to overthrow 
Franco—and to call for greater 
support to the siand taken by 
president Meany’ of the AFL- 
CIO in support of the struggles 
of the Spanish people. 


—M. F. 


The Only < 
Guarantee / 
Editor, Daily’ Worker: 


What are the deterrents and 


guarantees 7 injustice un- 
der socialism? I would suggest 
that the only such - guarantee 
rests on an enlightened, articu- 
late and questioning people; the 
fullest. opportunity for educa- 
tion and the encouragement to 
question, doubt and dissent on 
all matters. 3 

It seems inconsistent with be- 
lief in the socialist system and 
the working class to be. fearful 
of complete freedom of expres- 
sion or exposure to all views. 

To deny or limit the right to 
dissenting opinion assumes infal- 
libility. The free, questioning of 
all ideas and _ policies makes 


necessary their constant exam- 


ination. When correct, the neces- 
sity to explain and defend them 
gives them life and prevents 
them from becoming fossilized 
into meaningless dogma through 
unquestioning acceptance. When 
incorrect, a questioning scrutiny 
exposes them and makes easier 
their correction. 

In a classless society encour- 
agement to question and dissent 
should be a cherished principle 
ensuring an enlightened people 
guarding the health of _ their 
system. 


Hopeful Reader 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Editor, Daily Worker: ~ | 
There is a ready tendency to 
slide over the many and varied 


problems presented by the cur- “~ 


rent reevaluations’ by burying 


thought with’ fresh ‘armfuls: of. 


cliches and ‘ hackneyed: phrases. 
Alongside of' such stalwarts as 


“developing: crisis,” ‘and « “Wall 

‘now . 

“cult of the individual” - 

and “Beria gang. all: of which. 

gets as meaningful as soap com-— 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I would like to compliment 


Street imperialists” we 
have 


mercials when used as a substi- 
‘tute for thought. 
We believe ‘the development 


of society to be governed by 


scientific laws: Any period of 
histo 
alyzed within such laws. In the 
Soviet Union,: for the -first time 


in history this analysis could be, ° 


and was day-by-day. . 

Theory and... practice were 
united and currently used in the 
development:..of ‘socialist society. 
Now if. errors are uncovered, if 
crimes against the people are 
committ 
and morality crept in, elements 
of the theory,. the practice, or 
both .were wrong. ‘Let us (and 
them) not ascribe such malprac- 
tice to “cults” and “gangs” with 
a wry shrug, and let it go that. 

What was wrong? From facts 
available, it seems to be a result 
of a preoccupation with the fear 


of counter-revolution; subordinat- 


ing more and more areas of life 
as it went along under ‘the (by 
now) grisly slogan, “the end jus- 
tifies the means.” Certainly that 
fear was well-founded. 

But it was apparently analyzed 
in 1950 the same way as it was 
in 1920. One reason at least, 
may be advanced for this; that 
there was no good yardstick to 
measure the development of so- 
cialist theory and practice in the 
USSR, during this. period; In 
1956 there are bases of com- 
parison and they grow all the 
time. 

This means that there. must be 
analysis of practical and theore- 
tical errors by the various par- 
ties. To dismiss these as products 
of “cults” and “gangs” is an in- 
sult to Marxist understanding. 

If this present ferment will 
lead to a rapid advancement of 
the ideals of Socialism, to the 
well-being of mankind, it wil] 
in some small measure repay the 
injuries of the framed pe the 
slaughtered. 

A READER 
° - 7 


“Property Is Theft” 


Is Proudhon’s Phrase 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It's good to see so much more 
discussion in the Daily Worker, 
but really when Francis Sheehy 
in the April 16 issue attributes 
Proudhon’s “Property is theft” 


is capable ‘of “being an-. 


, # anti-soeialist ethics . 


formula to. Marxists, there ought 
to be at least a footnote indi- 
cating that he is off base. Marx's 


Jetter to Schweitzer, Jan. 24, — 


1865, and -Engels~ in . Anti- 


gen. both exposed the -in- 


adequacy of Proudhon’s theory. 
It's a pity that Sheehy is ‘so 
full of malaprop quotations, like 
his Fabien “inevitability of 
gradualness”, because his main 
‘point, 
~A. Jacks 
‘Likes Articles 
Of George Morris 


George Morris’ articles for their 
frankness, especially his tying 
them in with the labor situation 
in our country. — 

“There is still'a lot of confu- 
sion about the 20th congress be- 
cause very little information 
exists. Also we too are guilty of 


- not questioning some of the ar- 


rests ‘and incidents in Soviet 
policy and concerning : Stalin as 


. aman who could do no wrong, 


Cleveland Auta Worker 
° o ° : 


Guarantee Flow of 


Ideas, Says Communist 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

As one who has participated 
in the American Communist 
movement for the last fifteen 
years and as one who has had 
his share of witch-hunting, I 
want to say that my belief in the 
‘ultimate value of socialism, as 
a planned-society for the service 
of the people,. is unshaken. 
Eventually, production for profit 
must give way to production 
for service. How this wiil come 
about must depend on the par- 
ticular conditions in a given 
country. Although the owner- 
ship of the means of production 
is basic to remove the most 
rabid inequalities and oppres- 
sions, it is not the only impor- 
tant factor to consider. 

To carry Socialism to fullfil- 
ment, it must be remembered 


that other values are also extolled | 


by society; the right to disagree 
and the minority right of having 
its views aired without fear. 
History has shown, many times 
in the. past, that the minority 
view in one: period has become 
the majority view in. another, 
The flow of ideas to and from 
the rank ‘and file must always 
remain open. 

_ There are no human demi- 
gods. Some people. are more 
brilliant than others and some 
people make greater contribu- 
tions than others but to give 
them a carte-blanche, forever 
after, is wrong to them and 
stifling to others. 

A - formal _ organizational 
means should be found and 
adopted to guarantee the stand- 
ards. mentioned above. This is 


LETTERS AND 


READING the New York 
Post the other day, I was struck 
by a line at the bottom of the 
letters-to-the-editor column. The 
line read: 

“Letters must -be © signed. 
Names withheld on request.— 


Ed.’ 


1 immediately thought of the 


DW letter col- 
umn as it has 
been flourish- 
ing the past 
few weeks. 
Like some let- 
ters in the Post, 
DW letters too 
often signed 
only by  init- 
ials. In fact, the 
DW letter sign-’ 
ed with.4 fall =o 
- name is the exception and most 
of these usually turn Out to be 
written by well. known 


' 
- 


‘ : 
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en ee ee 
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leaders. 


of the Communist Party, Smith 
Act defendants, ete. 
But there is one big differ- 


ence between 4he Post’s letter 
column and the DW’s. The DW 


cannot even insist, as the Post 


does, that the letters be signed 
although the name may be with- 
held in print. McCarthyism still 
reigns to the extent that most 
DW letter writers would fot 
write if they had to sign their 
names. After all, a job and a 
livelihood for one’s family has 
to take precedence over penning 
a letter. © : . 
. 


THERE is something ironical 


about this state of affairs. Most 


of the DW letters at the present 
time deal with the revitalizing of 
socialist democracy within the 


soviet Union, er the need of a 


new type of democratic discus- 
sion and exchange of opinion 
within the Communist movement 


KM APT A em 
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in our own country. Yet the DW 
readers cannot join in a discus- 
sion of democracy without hav- 
ing to take certain safeguards to 
keep from being fired from. their 
jobs. And the DW editors can- 
not insist that their readers in- 


_ clude their names. and. addresses 


in their letters. The paper has to 
print letters on the subject. of 
democracy under .. conditions 
where lack of democracy in our 
country keeps the reader from 
signing his name. 

It seems to me that this situa- 
tion poses a challenge to liberal 
leaders in the country. It has 
been all too easy. for the Mec- 


Carthys and. the Justice Depart- 


ment to proceed to illegalize the 


- Communist. movement and then 


to insist that no one should have 
anything to do with it on the 
charge that it “refuses to func- 
tion openly,” etc. In fact, one 


of the most dangerous pieces of 


AA OO AM EE we 
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legislation, the McCairan Regis- 
tration Act, sought to destroy the 
Communist Party and all other 
progressive movements under the 
guise of “bringing them out into 
the open.” | 

No liberal can deny that the 
Communist movement is today 
working with might and main to 
win the right to ‘function openly 
and legally. (Communist leaders 
like Henry Winston and. Gil 
Green have even  voluntaril 
entered prison, evidently with 
this in mind), | 


Doesn't ‘this impose a i Go 
sibility on liberal leaders and or- 
ganizations to. speak’ up for the 
legal rights of everybody in the 
Communist movement, including, 
in the first place, a right to hold 
his job in any. trade or’ profes- 
sion where he is equi 


so? : 


date © ; a 
BUT regardless. of the degree 
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his disagreement with . 
Max Weiss, packs a real wallop. — 


The Werker ........,.---.. | 


PS 


not a plea for liberalism but a 
reaction ; agneeet heirarchy, stag- 
nation bureauracy. 2 
AN AMERICAN | 
COMMUNIST || 


> . * .. * 
Wanis Clarification 
Of Right to. Dissent 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
- [In your issues of ous 5 and 
6, Max: Weiss: examined critically 
the record on “Communists 
and civil liberties.” 

He pointed out that the right 
to dissent is a popular Américan 
tradition, He declared that it 
will be granted under socialism. 

The reasoning he set forth laid 
great stress on changes in con- 
erete conditions, the ironic fact 
‘that owing to the law of uneven 

‘development, the U. S. A. will 
probably be the last stand of 
_ capitalism and the American mi- 
Rority. resisting socialism will 
find no help abroad. Dissent can - 
be tolerated so Jong as no at e 
tempt is made to restore capi- 
talism by violence. . 
_ This is reasoning from con- 
crete conditions, from the rela- 
tionship of ‘force within the na- 
tion and. on the world scale. So 
‘far, surely, it is good Marxist 
reasoning. : 

Aajantily it is unlikely to 
arouse enthusiasm amongst those 
millions who believe, or say they 
believe, in the right to dissent, 
apart from any conditions or re- 
lationships of class forces. To 
many such minds, we shall be 
following expediency rather than 
what is to them principle. 

- Tt seems to me that Weiss’ 
points need further development 
along a number of lines: (1) to 
what extent would we now re- 
ject the ideas of Lenin’s “Prole- 
tarian Revolution and the rene- 
ade Kautsky”? which deals with 
the same problem as of.35 years 
ago.. (2) how do we go about 
rsuading America that we shall 
ow how to distinguish be- 
tween dissent and attempt at 
overthrow by violence. 

Of some consequence also, 
though less important, is the fact 
that in our history the right to 
dissent has often been matched 
by the “right” of the conform- 
ing majority to isolate the dissent- 
er or otherwise harass him. Let 
us: not..becloud disagreeable as- 
peets of contradictions newly 
discovered.” 

STANLEY ARCHER. 
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By ALAN MAX 


to which liberals might come to 
speak’ up for the rights of DW 
readers, | am sure that the DW 
will continue to make its col- 
umns as democratic as possible. 
It will do this in spite of the 
repressive conditions which make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to 
function in a fully democratic 
fashien.- ieee 
As a matter of fact, I am sure 
it is the view of the DW that ths 
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MACY STRIKE VICTORY 
- MACY’S took on far more than it bargained for when 

it forced a strike on its 8,000 unionized employes. The 
$100,000-a-year top executives of the nation’s largest and 
richest department store thought they would apply the 
-anti-labor Westinghouse-Republic formula, and, as one 
union official put it, they apparently believed the workers 
would come “crawling back in three days.” 7 ; 

It is a tribute to the militant members of Macy Local 
1-S, Retail, Wholesale and: Department Storé’ Union and 
_.a-sign of the times as well, that they proved how wrong 

the Macy master minds could be. And it is a good sign 

of the meaning of AFL-CIO unity that, despite the s 


trike-| 
: : 
breaking activities of one teamster local, Macy's ‘oui?’ 


itself confronted with the prospect of a united campaign 
-by the City AFL Central Trades and City CIO-Couficil in 
support of the Macy workers. 
The Macy strike victory will give a big lift, not only to 
the Macy. workers themselves but to the whole labor. 
movement in New York, and to AFL-CIO plans to organize 
the vast non-union retail industry throughout the nation. 

The City CIO and AFL, which despite all obstacles. 
appear to be strengthening their united action on many 
_ fronts, will now be able to -press. their joint campaign of 
aid to the Republic strikers, and for union recognition in 
the open shop taxi industry. cay 

The Macy victory shows that New York is a union 
‘town. Coming on the eve of May Day, the traditional 
labor day of celebration in New York, the Macy struggle is 
a good omen of the advances ahead for organized labor. 


THE BULLDOZING MR. MOSES 


WE KNOW that some of our contemporaries describe 
‘Park Commissioner Moses as “Mr. New York’ or other af- 
fectionate nicknames suggestive of his selfless devotion 
to the Big City. 

In our book, though, city means people. And Moses’ 
role in the current battle of Central Park West symbolizes, 
for us, his unerring instinct for putting property values 
above the rights and pleasures of ordinary New Yorkers. 

The parents of the kids who use the playground at 
67 Street and Central Park West have been putting up a 
valiant battle to defend it from the. bulldozers assigned 
to churn it up. On Moses’ orders, the approach to the play 
area must give way to a parking lot for the Tavern-on-the- 
Green. 

Don't get us wrong. Were all for parking space. But 
not at the expense of New York kids. They have pitifully 
few oases from the clamor and the perils of the city. 
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dias resounded in Can- ~ 
ada since. lest April. 11 a civil 4 
liberties debate in which a lead- |. 


ing American public figure is at 
the center. One would think that 
the U. S. organs of information 
would treat such an event as 
newsworthy, but instead we have 
witnesséd only an embarrassed 
silence. : For-'the ._U. 5S. citizen 
whose treatment by, the Canad- 
ian government has caused the 
debate is named Paul Robeson. 

Robeson, who just recently 
. was. granted the right by the U.S. 
State. Department to -travel in 
Canada as. a- concert artist, had 
a contract for a tour of 17 Canad- 
ian cities to begin on April 15. 
The tour, was arranged by Jerom 
Concerts and. Artists, Limited, of 
Toronto. But. almost on the eve 


of the tours beginning a man , 


with the picturesque name of 
John Whitney Pickersgill, minis- 
ter of immigation and citizenship, 
announced that Robeson sao 
not .be permitted in Canada for 
the concert. tour. 


Pickersgil]: gave tw oreasons for 
his arbitrary cancellation of the 
Robeson tour: ]—that the-spon- 
sors of the coneert represented a 
“Communist: front,” and 2—that 
the world. famous Negro bari- 
tone is, “I believe, a professed 
Communist.” The: Immigration 
Minister thus wrapped himself 
in the banners of McCarthyism 
and proceeded to dictate for 
Canada his. own version of the 
U. §S, McCarran Immigration 
Law. | 

. 

THUS Pickersgill was able to 

discriminate against a U.S. citizen 
without any fear that the U. S. 
government would intervene. 
~The Canadian McCarthyite did 
more than that as the Toronto 
Daily .Star stated editorially on 
April 11: : | 

“In this case the immigration 
department is taking on the role 
of public censor. .. . 

“If world famous musicians 


and other artists are to be kept 
out of this cotntry for political 


- Canadian Storm mae 


Over Robeson > 


reasons, Canadians will be denied 
the opportunity to enjoy many 
fine performances. Does the im- 
migration department fear that 
Canadians will be converted to 
Marxism by a song?” 

The Toronto Star’s rhetorical 

uestion to its readers could: and 
should be asked in the U. S. con- 
cerning: the actions of the U. S.. 
povenees, for, Pickersgill is 


ollowing: to the letter what the 
U. S. government has been do-. 
ing to Paul Robeson since 1950. 


; pe et a 
ROBESON has been under 
“heuse arrest,” unable to travel 
outside the continental boundar- 
ies of the U> S. all these years. 
. All halls have been closed to him 
and government agents -have even 
pee some churches into re- 
using Robeson the use of their 
‘auditoriums. 'U. S. citizens have 
been denied the right to listen to. 
Robeson and Robeson has been 
denied the. right to practice his 
art at home and abroad. 

We have permitted this un- 
American treatment of one of the 
greatest artists this nation has 
produced this century and Pick- 
ersgill in Canada feels he can 
now waive the rules of interna- » 
tional good conduct. Now an- 
other ten or twelve _ million 
Americans ‘have been added to 
the 160,000,000 who have suf- 
fered under the censorship which 
has kept from us the voice of our 
greatest basso-baritone. 


Under ordinary circumstances 
this nation would. be aroused 


_ guardian against the 


against what the Canadian im- 
migration minister has done to 
R n, as a U. S. citizen. But 
‘now the big money press must 
look the other way and maintain 
its embarrassed silence, for they 
have helped egg on, if not dic- 
tate, the course of action taken 
by Pickersgill. — 
- .But those of us who have been 
_the victims of the censorshi 
cannot afford to be ccablitveastiod: 
weve got to be determined, 
angrily so, to lift the ban on 
Robeson and _ thereby en- 
‘Tich our own lives by that much 
more. 7 
Think! If the act of Pickersgill 
against Robeson, as a U. S. eiti- 
zen can be interpreted as anti- 
American, how much more so 
‘anti-American has been the ac- 
tions: of the. State Department 
and the Department of Justice 
in keeping a muzzle on Robe- 
sonP | 
Think again! Robeson .was 
placed under house arrest : be- 
cause~the government feared— 
and. stated so. openly—an open 
discussion of the. Negro ques- 
tion. In this.sense, the McCarthy- 
ites- could he called premature 
followers. of Sen. James O. East- 
land, who now holds the post of 
politics and 
songs of Robeson. 2g 
Pickersgill, in Canada, has 
done what Eastland would have 
done and what Eastland will ap- 
plaud. We can't say much about 
Pickersgill until weve done 
something about Eastland—and 
John Fester Dulles. 


Socialism and the Elections (1) 


By MAX GORDON 
In the .March. issue, of Monthly 


terial development in our country 
is still far ahead. Hence.the Amer- 


‘people, the small farmers. 


This. is one aspect of the deep- 


TRIAL BY CONFESSION 

CONDEMNATION by Soviet authorities of trial by 
confessions is part of an intensive overhauling of Soviet 

' Jegal practices now going on in the USSR. 

Violations of the rights of Soviet citizens came in for 
strong criticism at the-recent congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. The present review has long been neces- 
sary, and it was brought to a head by the revelations that 
frame-up and false convictions were brought about under 
the influence of previous legal practices. Possibly the most 
vicious of these was the admission of “confessions” as the 
major evidence of guilt. . 

As the Soviet law publication now puts it, trial by 
confession “denies the need for a court to establish the 
absolute truth in each case, and permits the possibility 
of convicting a person on the basis only of the probabilit 
of some fact or other that is undergoing, legal examination.” 

Again there is evidence that a socialist society con- 
tains within itself the basis for self-correction. It is clear 
that the process is unfolding in the Soviet Union. For three 

ears this self-correction has been going on, and there’s a 
lot more to come. 


AEP TE ET ATT TN TA TN C-TPAT ha ANTE Se RH SIERRA HE eR 


seated reorientation required by the 
'U. S. Marxist movement in the. di- 
rection of becoming a thoroughly 
American workingclass movement; 
one which retains a fraternal, high- 
ly sympathetic, though not uncriti- 
cal, attitude toward: Marxist move- 
ments and socialist growth else- 
where, which studies their experi- 
rences, but which dees not take its 
lead from the movements. 

In this reorientation, another 
look needs to be taken at our at- 
titude toward other socialist trends 
in the country. Up until now, we 
have tended to view them mainly 
as competitors for the minds of so- 
cialist-minded Americans, and this , 
they no doubt are. The question is 
whether we do not need. to place 
our main emphasis on developing 
unity with: these currents in order 
to use our combined strength to ex- 
pand socialist education in Amer- 
ica, though we may differ as regard 
to political tactics. . 

And we do differ. Thus, the elec- 
toral views expressed by Huber- 
man in the letter cited above are, 
in my opinion, self-defeating. We 
will discuss this tomorrow. 


ican worker will not be over-im- 
pressed by the material gains in 
those countries unless they can be 
related to problems and concerns 


Review, a soeialist periodical, there 
appears an exchange of letters be- 
tween editor. Leo -Huberman and a 
West Coast reader .regarding the 
attitude of socialist-minded Ameri-| be faces. 
cans to. the 1956 elections. ~ Moreover, since the propagan- 
The M.R. reader, Jean R., writes dists for big business here have suc- 
she is confused-by a.statement by| ceeded fairly widely in identifying 
Huberman. in his speech to the} the lands of socialism. with the con- 
Debs. Memorial Rally in New York! cept of “national enemy,” many so- 
last November. In this speech, Hu-!cialist-minded workers are chary 
berman talked of “the fruitless de-|of discussing the achievements of | 
bate between those -who would/these lands for fear of being la- 
dabble in the internal politics of} belled “traitorous.” | 
the capitalist parties, and those who It remains, nevertheless, essen- 
would use up our time and energy|tial to bring to the workers of the 
in the creation of an independent; U. S. the truth regarding these 
—not plainly socialist—party which) socialist achievements in the lands 
hasn’t the slightest chance of suc-| where the workers have gained po- 
cess. litical power. 
“Where does this leave us for| The starting point of such ag 
practical melo: in the election|tation should be the effect of the 
campaign?” Jean R. wants to know.| world socialist system upon the as- 
Huberman maintains, in his}pirations of mankind, and_specifi- 
reply, that for “convinced social-|cally of Americans, for world peace 
ists” the only course is to “spreadjand national freedom. 
the gospel of socialism,” and to re-| It is also necessary to take note, 
fuse to support or vote for capi-|of the fact that the world socialist 
talist candidates. He examines the|movement is wresting important 
four parties that consider them-|concessions even from the capital- 


EMANUEL LEVIN 


THOUGH we knew for some time that he was mor- 
tally ill; the death of our Manny Levin on the west coast 
came as a jolt to us, his co-workers of many years. 

Manny was the assistant business manager of our 
paper until his retirement last summer. Through years of 
change and travail, Manny's sow ie thorough atten- 
tion to every phase of our business operations and _ his 
intense devotion to the paper contributed in no small 
measure to our ability to weather the storms of this period. 
ae Earlier, as a marine, a leader of .ex-servicemen and 
unemployed, and as’a Communist Party leader, he had a 

long history ef struggle in behalf of. America’s workers. 


> 


in our personal welfare. 
When he 5 us last ae 
hoped to spend many more years In activity 
to which he had dedicated his life. ANE 
_ All honor ‘to_his memory! And to his widow, Anna, - 
our heartfelt sympathy. _ Any Boe se 


summer, he left a void. He had 
for the cause 


>» * 
fTesvrpereetreageaee * a * 


He was ever warm to staff members, and interested | 
: [ly reviewed. 


-In_ part, 
from the 


. 


selves socialist—the Socialist, Com- 
munist, Trotskyite Socialist Work- 
ers, the DeLeonite Socialist Labor 
—and finds them all inadequate. 
Nevertheless, he says, “I shall have 
to choose from among the four so- 
cialist parties—however unsatisfac- 
tory that choice’ may be.” 
a2 


HUBERMAN makes a contribu- 
tion in his emphasis on the need 


to “proclaim—and teach—our so-| 


cialist faith:” In the self-examination 
now taking place in the U. S. 
Marxist movement, the almost com- 

lete disappearance of this agitation 
for socialism needs to be thorough- 


I believe, this flows 


discrimination, for improved edu- 
port of colonial-} 


‘ialism here because of the de- 


lism. Ex 


ist moguls of our country. Witness, 
for example, the fact that the na- 
tion’s rulers are forced to take a 
position against segregation and 


cation, against su 

ism (largely. verbal) and ~ similar 
positions because of fear of the 
competition from the socialist sys- 


tem. 
. 


MOREOVER, the growth of the 

wer of socialism will inevitably 
ave its attractions for many Amer- 
icans. In ‘fact, there. are already 
signs of a revival of interest in so- 


veloping stréngth of world social- : 
nsion of socialist democ- 


: 


‘Russia 


. 
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Baptists From 
Soviet Union 
To Visit U.S. 


SEATTLE, April 22.—Five rep- 
resentatives from the Russian Bap- 
tist Union will attend the 1956 
sessions of the American Baptist 
Convention in Seattle June 15-22, 
it was announced this week. 

- The convention is expected te 
draw between 8,000 and 10,000 
delegates. The Baptist World Al- 
liance said that the denomination | 
is the largest Protestant body: in 
that representatives at- 
tended an international gathering 
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by david platt 
A Good Word for Movie Technicians 


AFL-CIO News reminds us that the big stars that copped all 
those Academy “Oscars” a couple of weeks ago stole the limelight 
away from some outstanding Academy awards won by some union 
aetane for specific contributions to the growth of the film in- 

ustry. 


For instance, Walter Jolley and Maurice Larsen of IATSE 


Local 729 and R. H. Spies of 
Local 44, all 20th Century Fox 
employees won an Oscar for de- 
veloping a spraying process that 
creates simulated metallic sur- 
faces. 

Dave Anderson of IATSE 
Local 728 same studio was 
awarded one for an improved 
spotlight capable of maintain- 
ing a fixed circle of light at con- 
stant intensity over varied dis- 
tances. 

Steve Krilanovich, - Local 
729 collected an Oscar for an 
improved camera dolly incorpo- 
rating multi-directional steering. 

Hal Corl, IATSE Local 165, 
shared award = — 
mount and Farciot Edeuart for 
the engineering of an improved ‘oe oa 
dual background projector. 

LABOR RE TS to the Nation, a 13-week series of tran- 
scribed radio programs on what the merger of tthe AFL and CIO 
means to the nation is being offered by the AFL-CIO without cost 
to radio stations. The series will be available to unions and central 
bodies after playing the radio network. 


Sol Hurok Speaks 


The need for a Federal Arts program such as envisioned by the 
Lehman Fine Arts Bill (S 3419) was pointed up 
Herald Trib interview with impresario Sol Hurok who has just re- 
turned from a concentrated 15-day visit to the Soviet Union—his 
first in eighteen years. 

Hurok, a man of boundless. enthusiasms, found all the Soviet 
arts and humanities thriving as never before. 

' He said the theatre is as good as in the days of Stanislavsky. 
The movies are “excellent.” 
| Music? “The conservatory at Moscow alone has 3,000 students. 
The Sovict Union has a higher percentage of people studying 
music than any other country.” | 

Opera? “There are 34 opera companies, some very good.” 

Ballet? “There are innumerable ballet schools. .In Moscow 
alone there are three ballet companies, This Moiseyey company is 
the greatest tolk lore company I have seen. It has done for folk 
lore what Fokine and er Duncan did for ballet in 1905-07." 

Literature? “At the bookstore next to the National Hotel 
where I stayed in Moscow, people waited in line to buy books be- 
fore it opened in the morning. Did you ever see lines outside New 
York boek storesr” 


BUT I WAS INTERESTED less in Hurok’s views about So- 
viet art (interesting though they are in the light .of the great 
changes taking piace in that country), than in his forthright com- 
ments about the condition of the arts in our own land. 

“We are the wealthiest country in the world, the most im- 
portant, the world’s leader, yet we do not have even a repertery 
theater. This is the very foundation of a national drama, as Euro- 
pean countries know, But it is so expensive that private persons 
cannot build and operate one. So over there the government steps 
in and does it. 

“We have great singers, perhaps more than any other coun- 
try. But when I was in Milan 24 of the 45 singers I heard in audi- 
tions were American. Why? No outlet in America, their own coun- 
try. Not enough concert halls, not enough opera houses.” 

THE LEHMAN ‘ARTS’ Bill which provides for setting up a 
Federal Advisory Commiltee on the Arts is out to improve this 
condition. © | 

It is backed by some of the nation’s most powerful guilds and 
associations of artists such as the American Guild of Musical Ar- 
tists, American Federation of Musicians, Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica and the National Music Council which mcludes 43 national 
music organizations with a total membership of 800,000. 


in last Sunday's: 
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We Mourn the Loss 
of our Dear Friend and 
Devoted Former Co-Worker 


EMANUEL LEVIN 


Our Deepest Sympathy to His Wife 
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Today's Best _ 
Bets TV, Radio 
Movie, Drama | 


TV 
Yankees-Washington (11) 1:55 p.m, 
News, Features (2) 6 
Mike Wallace, news (5) 7 
Douglas Edwards, news (2) 7:15 
Dinah Shore (4) 7:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Phila. (9) 7:55 
Phil Silvers Show (2) 8 
Milton Berle * 8 
Harlem Spotlight (13) 8:30 
Danny Thomas (7) 9 
Red Skelton (2) 9:30 
Playwrights '56—drama (4) 9:30 
$64,000 Question (2) 10 


Galento (9) 10:45 
News, Sports (2) 11 
Movie: Letter from an Unknown 
Woman (7) 11:30 
RADIO 


i| Yankees-Washington WINS 1:55 
} Bill Stern, Sports WABC 6:45 


‘Edward Morgan, news WABC 7 


1! Bing Crosby WCBS 7:30 


‘Edward Murrow, news WCBS 7:45 
-Dodgers-Phila. WMGM 7:55 
Suspense WCBS 8:30 

‘X Minus One-— Science Fiction 


i Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 


WRCA 8;30 

Bob and Ray — comedy — satire 
WOR 9:05 

John Vandercook, news WABC 10 


MOVIES 


Oklahoma, Rivoh 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Romeo and Juliet (Russian), Paris 


Citizen Kane (Orson Welles—re- 
vival), 55th St. Playhouse 
Serenade, Radio City Music Hall 
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INAH SHORE 
Channel 4, 7:30 tonight 


The Grasshopper (Russian), Visit 
to India, New Cameo, 

Diabolique, Art, Gramercy, Beek- 
man, 8th St., Symphony and 
Heights. 

Lovers and 
Normandie 

Helen of Troy, Orpheum 

Ladykillers, Sutton 

Summertime, 68th. St. 

DRAMA . 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 

Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Theatre 

The King and I, N. Y. City Center 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 


Lollipops, Translux 


Theater 
Private Life of Master Race, Open 


Stage, 15 Second Ave, 
Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 


A Month in the Country, Phoenix! 


The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Greatest Fights: Max Baer-T ony 


‘ 
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What a Parade! — 


By Jests Colén 


Once a month somebody will write or say that, “for the first 
time in the history of our Spanish speaking community,” 4 certain 
act took place or a certain thing was organized. ‘The old hands who 
have been more or less active for the last forty or fifty years in the 
this city just smile and tell you: 
“Remember?” For what the newcomer cites as 
happening “for the first time,” has happened 
many times before. And many a time has been 
done and organized much better with less means, 
forces and resources than what we have today. 

‘gy ne pe the mo 

arade of the Spanish s ing ple of this 
sity on Sunday, April 15, ctenaliod ‘er the “Fed- 
eration of pars Societies Inc.,” we have to 
admit ms “e ing like a he -— — 
in New York City by its Spanish speaking popula- 
tion. It can be be said that, for the first time 
i a; in our history the Puerto Ricans, Spaniards and 
other Spanish speaking people were really mobilized from Montauk 
Point, N.Y. to Bridgeport, Conn. and Newark, N. J. During Harlem’s 
best Marcantonio days, we had parades and demonstrations around 
housing, unemployment and other issues but they were only Harlem 
parades with token representation from other sectors of the city. 
But nothing to be cape A coma quantitatively with the parade 
of Sunday, April 15, 1956. 

. . » 

THE MOTIVE for the parade was the celebration of Pan 
American Day. The real purpose was a show of Hispanic unity 
and strength. We have reason to assume that it was organized so 
that the political powers that be in the city could see and feel the 
omen political strength of the Spanish speaking communities in 
sreater New York, 


The idea of the parade was inspired by Prof. Jesus de Galindez, 
the Spanish lecturer in the sociological department. at Columbia 
whoring before he disappeared not so “mysteriously” as we are 
given to believe. Many a citizen is sure-that if the police authorities 
and the FBI put up alf the efforts used in persecuting so-called 
“subversives” and “enemies of our American way of life,” they 
would certainly catch the perpetrators—if not the man behind this 


and all other similar “disappearances” and crimes in this city. 
o ” a 


THE PARADE sstartedé,with the laying of commemorative 
wreaths at the statues of Simon Bolivar and General Jose de San 
Martin at 59th St. and Avénues of the Americas. Another wreath 
was placed at the base of the statue of Christopher Columbus (the 
Spanish one), around 66th St. inside Central Park. 


The people began to march at one o'clock sharp from 86th St. 
up Fifth Ave. to 116th St. About 15,000 persons marched and ever 
half a million Puerto Ricans, Spaniards and other Spanish speaking 
persons saw the pe four lines deep from the sidewalks and from 
the thousands of windows of Spanish Harlem. There were thirty 
beautiful floats. Many bands from the police and fire departments 
bugle and drum corps from the public schools and over two hundre 
civic, political, commercial, social and sports organizations also 
en together with hundreds of automobiles and masses of 
people. 

The whole parade was marked by unbounded enthusiasm. By 
a youthful confidence. By an assured feeling that the Puerto Ricans 
and others Hispanic people are here to stay. Tony Mendez, the 
a a Democratic leader of East Harlem, was the Grand 

f{arshall. 


It rained, it. poured all that day Sunday. Nevertheless they 
marched together as if the rain united them the more with the 
thousands who looked at them from the sidewalks. Nothing like 
it has been seen before among the Hispanic people of this city. 


Invitations were sent by the committee to Governor Harriman, 
Mayor Wagner, and Hon. Hulan Jack. Hulan Jack sent Assembly- 
man Kenneth Phipps as his personal representative. The others did 
not even take the trouble of sending a telegram excusing themselves. 
We understand that the Mayor was somewhere around Central 
Park addressing another gathering at practically a stone’s throw from 
the parade reviewing stand at 108 St. 

If the same enthusiasm generated to raise the whole Spanish 
speaking population to attend that parade under that pouring rain 
could be developed to convince the Puerto Ricans and other Spanish 
speaking citizens to register and vote in the coming November elec- 
tions, we are sure that, for the next parade not fon the Mayor and 
Governor but the President of the United States will also come to 
march. 


> * 


ON SUNDAY, April 22, 6:30 to 7 p.m. a half hour report was 
given by the organizational committee for the parade over WWRL/’s 
Spanish Radio Hour. Similar reports will also be given over WHOM 
and other Spanish radio programs. , 

The Committee also met last Sunday to project future activities, 
Among the many projects that this committee is considering is a 
Latin American Cultural Festival in Madison Square Garden, with 
all the Puerto Rican and other Spanish and Latin American stars 


of radio, TV, screen and stage participating. 


Aside from the Independent Union of Spanish American Actors, 
and some Latin American members of the Musicians Union Local 
802, that came with a band representing that union, organized labor 
as such was not represented in this great parade. This committee 
should be backed by all labor, regardless of differences. Unity is 
the word today. 
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We Mourn the Loss 


of 


Cannes Film 
Festival Opens 


CANNES, France, April 23. — 
| The Riviera spotlight returned to- 


EMANUEL LEVIN 


We Extend Our Deepest Sympathy to His Wife 
| ANNA 


ANNA 
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= May Issue of ETS 3 
¢ Mai. : 
Youthful Genius on Cello:'‘Jewish Life’ — 5. conenaanal 
Excels with Philharmonic Ovtstandin OREBOARD 
xcels with Philharmonic Ovtstanding Etats 


? An English translation of the} ; ea WES De glee er aed Be ea 
The “ae cellist. Mstislav Ros-| denzas fe the sat. leetroment, firct <dhentic article wer , so- b y Tester rodne y 
ropovich once again enriched aj {The audience applau alter this| cjalist source on the fate of Soviet 
packed Carnegie Hall last Thurs- one). : Jewish writers and institutions in The Early Baseball Scene 
day night with a beautiful per-| . The last movement, a sharp, con-/the past 20 years appears in the NO CONCLUSIONS should be drawn from the first six days of 
formance of Prokofief cise theme and variations, bubbles| May issue of the progressive big league play. They better not! My for second place in the 
of Prokotieff's Concerto| with Prokofieff's famous sardonic| monthly Jewish Life, just out. Mattia’ “enema. the: Comatose weal - been left at the Post, 
for Cello and Orchestra No. 2,| wi i inially published in the Yid- oo” png 
|| wit. However, it must be reported) Org P also at the Bell and Klusewski. They are plumb last. 
backed by the N. Y. Philharmonic|that many persons were somewhat| dish Polish newspaper, Folks- e ° . 
under Dmitri Mitropoulos. This|4isappointed; and although the) Shtimme of April 4, oe ewe However, the Reds’ record of one victory and four defeats still 
was the first performance of the|™@Ster hand is always evident, it/ gives a general view Of the de-) pores them (as of drizzly Monday morning) just 2% behind the 
teks th ‘twas felt that this is not one of his! velopment of Jewish culture and league leading Milwaukee Braves, with 1 rr Prams he dot Ss Se 
a in the U, §S. a most distinguished creations, Jews in the Soviet Union since the other league's cellar, the i ret Orioles have managed to get 3% 
The youthful Rostropovich is a ° ° ° October Revolution. It reveals) hind the pace already, and. this is a tenancy which smacks of per- > 
vastly gifted musician, as those who| Before commenting on the per-|how the cult of porsengnny manency, The Orioles from the city of white stoops were lucky 
heard him in his solo recital on| formance itself,’ there is another created a repressive atmosphere IM) ey ough to encounter the enfeebled Washington Senators four times 


i ' iti . | Which Soviet security agencies! i, the first week, and wound up with two precious victories 
April 4 had already discovered. His| characteristic of the work which were “ablé ‘to arrest and execute fe ih we # 


technique is practically flawless,| should be pointed out, and that is|innocent Jewish political leaders A dium through Baltimore’s lineup one day showed the 


and he always projects music with| the very extensive use of the or-| and writers. ; hy following players in action at once in Paul Richards’ brave rebuilding 
glowing sensitivity. There is no|chestra. It has so much to do, in fel ea a Mees youth programs — a why ae bine y ry cee ae 
rima donna-i , at it is ; emery : Meith sent to the Yanks): Fred Marsh, year old infield spare who hit 
disk of tecinigoe for is owe|par vith the solos. |xetinh. mie ate cently | 218 last opbe: Bob Adams,-O-vearold N. I+ ear Chak 
sake. Doubtless he ranks with the} The work has been listed at times/ lish their work. The Jewish State va. 4 ; £8 old Ni ditto; pimy Dyck, $4 and: Daye Fhilley, 36. 
cs geal as “Symphony-Concerto” for cello| Theater, the article states, is being While‘edrly results, as we began this effort, should not be re- 

The P rokofieff concerto, listed as reestablished. : : garded as coriclusive, the backers of the Boston Red Sox.as a team 
No. 2, Op. 125, is actually the sec-| savate <dineseleal The editors of Jewish Life append| yeady to dethrone the Yanks in the American League must have 
ond rewriting of the concerto No.|™° accurate Cescripucn. ‘their comments to the article.| poe, given. pause, to put it mildly, by the manner of the champs 
1, first begun in 1933, and finish-| Of course, this poses a difficult} They “condemn without qualifi- blasting the pretenders three straight, decimating the pitching that 
ed in 1938. As the result of con-} problem of balance in performance,| cation or extenuation this crass vio-| yas mcmiedal to put the Sox over the top. This boy Bill Skowron 
troversy and criticism, some chang-| and although the conductor, Dmitri! lation of the rights of the Jewish! ;. hitting a coo] .542 and looks natural doing it. The Purdue strong 
€s. were made soon after the initial] Mitropoulos, is no doubt partly to|people in the Soviet Union and boy is one righthander hitter you make a big mistake pitching out- 
performance, and it was rewritten}blame for allowing the orchestra|the frameup and execution of} side to. He hits those kind for right field home runs. 
once again two or three years be-|to sometimes drown out the cello,/ Jewish writers and public figures.” : © ° ° 
fore the composer s death (1953). nevertheless, the question arises as The issue also contains other in- Pp, S.—Pitching inside to Skowron doesn’t seem a hot idea 
The new version is dedicated to|to whether this piece was the best! teresting, timely features; an article) ejther. He can pull. | 
Rostropovich. vehicle to. display Rdéstropovich’s|by two Southern Jewish journalists . 

° 2 * _ ‘ ; . ‘ oo . | 
particular talents. It needs a cellist}on the relation of Southern Jews Before a Giant Game... 


Prokofieff certainly must have| With a big tone, and this is the one| to the fight against segregation, 
thought a lot of this piece to go| quality he does not possess. How-|reprinted from Congress Weekly; AT THE POLO GROUNDS last week for one of the Giants 


to the trouble of revising it not} €Ve!, his impeccable musicianship articles commemorating the eighth| games with the Pirates, was chatting with pitcher Al Worthington 
only once, but twice. On first hear-|Overrode this shortcoming, and he|anniversary of Israel: one on the} in the dugout before the game and then Willie Mays came and 
ing (and from way up in the pea-| Was enthusiastically acclaimed by|trends toward neutralism in that} sat down" next to the young redheaded pitcher and they began 
nut gaMery) it gave the impression the audience. country and another on the cul- chatting about the Pirates, then laughing uproariously about a 
of a Japanese landscape: expan- ° ° . tural institution, “Tarbut Laam”;} certain National League catcher on another team who had told them 


sive, flat areas out of which sud-| The rest of the program includ-| 2” article-review on the Anti-| he was “the best defensive catcher in the league,” an opinion not 
denly jut striking, beautiful and|ed an intricately orchestrated ver-| Defamation League’s recent book,| shared by the Giants. ... ie: 

sometimes fantastic hills and moun-|sion of Debussy’s “L’Iste Joyeuse,”| CTss-Currents; poems by Hein- In other words, just chatting and living together as a couple of 
tains. The first movement, broad!a vapid concerto for flute, strings rich Heine and Sam Swing; the last} ballplaying teammates in their chosen livelihood. Nothing startling. 
and lyrical in feeling, works up to|and percussion by Virgil Thomson will and testament of Sholem| Except the idle thought had to cross your mind that Worthington 
a dramatic mood and then sub-| (expertly played by John Wummer) Aleichem; a review of a Max used to pitch at the University of Alabama, the place expelled Au- 
sides again at the end. and, except for the last movement, Weber exhibition, and other reg-| therine Lucy, you-know. ... 


° ea o & 
The second movement is very|a rather too “comfortable” inter- ular features of the magazine. 
‘ 7 2 bag . i . ' 
long and complex, containing] pretation of the Brahm’s Second Worthington, who was to pitch a nice game this day though 


scherzo-like moods, folk-like melo-| Symphony. losing, blew on his fingers and agreed with our observation that this 
dies and a couple of brilliant ca- JOHN MEER. For Morten Sobell clammy chill was not exactly Tuscaloosa weather. 


ben ues a7 “Pitched one game in Minneapolis last April,” he recalled, 
Movies in Aleatr: . “much worse than this. It was so cold I just couldn’t throw fast. 

. | If I too, could climb the prison | yq wind up and throw as hard as I could and the ball would be 
wall, just about half speed. Threw the St. Paul hitters timing way off too, 


the iron bars you hold : they were popping up and grounding out all game!” 
r would turn to vines of giant We recalled the spectacular double shutout with which he 


morning glories had debuted in 1958,“including one over the socking Dodgers. Is 


| i waking, after sleep, he as fast now as he was then? 
LIVEN Ue LAS VE AS like freedom in our land. “I don’t believe so,” Worthington said, “but I'm a _ better 
pitcher. I can put the ball where I want to.” 3 
2 


A carpet of petals on the stoney ° ° 
“ : r : floor : Pirate manager Bobby Bragan, a brash talker, doesn't think 
eatiahy thes 4 fair shake Siegen would —— the first steps of much of the Giants. Outside of Willie Mays, was his two game 
money. A strictly formula MGM. your.retum, opinion, they would be a seventh place team. “And Mays,’ he 
CinemaScope a a production, it 3 | and your son, five years a says, “would do the same thing for us as he did for them last year. 
‘< big. lavish, loud. Cyd Charisse stranger {o your eyes, He's make us a third place club. 

a8 d . i Woolies carry the ball. ex-| would hold at last the a ? ° 
on g oe «tg ta A i vitality his father’s gentle hand. Early: opinion is that the Giants are not a flag threat, too 
and the highly-polished dancing --EDITH SEGAL |. many ifs. There's a feeling that the Phils have too man good 
skill that is their trade’ marks. In pros going for them for the low position most of us assigned them. 


aden the Boy. who meets Chi! a veer The Indians are being written off. How many peo le realize that 
this case, the Boy y a. Fi t Broadcast Bob Lemon’s victory Sunday was the first complete game he'd 


; ‘ f ne No SC: , ae : > , , 
2 lid eves a rere ue oll on? Of Godt rey Shrow | pitched since last May? Doby's bat will be: missed too much. Al 
gambling tables. The Girl ig a halle-' iif “Arthur Godfrey and His Friends | oan ed proven, poo di be hitting long 
rina booked into “The Sands,” one | \hour-long variety program § seen| — a Pet all pdr proper ie ae mo # h pan pier: , 
of the moré plushy gambling hells , w* | leach Wednesday night on CBS-! the ball a Fy. 7 : eK nang por Pree al a CaUth 
long “The Strip.” Bee ye | |TV since Jan. 12, 1949, will be ously with his outileld of Woodling, Busby and’ Sain, Wa Ce 
a 2 4 vito on the bench. Kansas City may have the blasting power to 


and orchestra, and this seems a 


If you enjoy big musical shows, 


In the course of their vigorous | a. hee {discontinued after the broadcast of slip past overrated Detroit into fourth place, is another earl 
romance the principles drag the sone ju 295, .it' was _ announced.” by ll 4 Beat the White Sox 15-I' on Seeuiiet Then Billy Piece 
cameraman into veg! every ne ) ae ate roveedsigh ager nee three-hitted them 3-0 the next day. But there arent many Pierces. 
in Las Vegas. ae t ttn Se ey | , . . i i db ee Are more ot the kind they battered. I like that White Sox pick 
_ set be ant nts en : i fn Wee Bulgarian for second. Yanks’ first clas — - —_ a SR Be here May © 
and severa ignt : eis | | 6, should be interesting. A real crushing double win by the home- 
orites. They also visit his ranch, DAN DAILEY Assembiv Greets team will just about 2 the AL “race.” ia 


which turns out to be a modest Wu é oslav Visit . - 
Why Did Nats Drop Paula? 


little spread somewhat remindful| a little confused as to whether it is ue eS 
of the King Ranch in Texas. a movie or an animated travel fold-| SOFIA.—The Bulgarian National 
As the film unwinds one grows! er for Nevada gambling syndicates.| Assembly last week Euve a stand- MINOR MYSTERY DEP’T: Why did the .Washington Sen- 
= re | But despite the Chamber of Com-|ing welcome to a visiting Yugo-| ators drep outfielder Carlos Paula? Paula was their best hitting 
| : ' |merce overtones, there’s some good /slav Parliamentary delegation. outfielder last season with .299 and seemed to be coming into his 
: .' a S singing, some well staged and imag-| Ferdinand Kosovski, Speaker of ewn as a hitting threat. The Nats kept an outfielder named Lemon 
inative dancing numbers and en-|the Assembly, in a speech of greet-| 115 hit .278 at Chatanooga and then .200 at Washington; also - 
mes FOR SALE ergy galore.—M. R. epee good eee Oravetz, a .270 hitter without Paula's extra base power. Since 
—Fil-FI PHONOGRAPH—3 Speeds with GE | telations were important to the-| panja happened to be the team’s first Negro player, a question to 


Reluctance gard Brand Dist, 145 y consolidation of peace in the) washj exy Calvin Griffith seems very much in order. 
Standard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Iustrated Talk Balkans. arid algo to world. peace, Washington prexy Calvir » Cry 1 : 


$39.95. 
~ {13th and 14th Sts.) One hour free : 7 | 
aarking or two tokens. On Chaplin at “ The ao! rem - a Raitt vate S ac 
pianos og - y Moshe Pijade, Speaker 0 coniunction with the A. »o. Darnes pu lishing 

’ ge nd Wend ~ is See aehoneg Jeff School Tonight Yugoslav Parliament. . Memariil Dinner tonight to the late Hy Turkin, 
MOVING AND STORAGE — te ge = on a Films| Pijade said that’ Yugoslav-Bul-| writer who wrote the valuable Beecham Encyc . 
: ce, pickup of Chaplin wi given by Davelgarian relati had hed a ; oe C5... 
Platt at the Jefferson School, 16th stage where both sides could take THANKS TO THE group of Brooklynites who heard 
3t. and Ave. of the Americas | further steps toward better under-| our Olympic report Sunday night and contributed $53 to the pa-_ 


tonight (Tuesday) at 6:45 p.m, |standing and cooperation... || |per, eredited,, to 


ee PIANOS FOR SALE 


- ees 
4 BO9bT EI 64 144 Sth Th ere linehetoede 


